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This bibliography has been conpHed as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations available to \isers of the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts International are reviewed 
in order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
become accessible in searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering Information for 
tha disserts** ions themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



Addams* Harvey Lon 
OPINIONS OF PRACTICING ACCOUNTANTS: 
WRITTEN COMMUNICATION COMPETENCIES 
NECESSARY IN THE ACCOUNTING PROFESSION 

Addison, Roger Maurice 

AN EVALUATION OF THE COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 

APPROACH TO DEVELOPING A COMMUNICATION 

NETWORK 

Area, Ronald Gilbert 
ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION AND 
FACULTY SATISFACTION IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Baugh, Steven Clare 

ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE AND COMMUNICA- 
TION CLIMATE IN SCHOOLS: A RELATION- 
SHIP STUDY CONDUCTED IN SELECTED HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF UTAH DURING 
THE SPRING OF 1978 

Btllupa, William Henry 

A COMPARATIVE FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS: 

OPEN COMMUNICATION WITHIN ORGANIZATIONS 

Chute, Shirley Belle 

THE EVOLUTION OF BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
Duncan, Stewazt Scott 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONAL 
FEEDBACK MECHANISMS, EMPLOYEE USE, AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL OUTCOMES 

Flora Cos, Nick Daniel 
STRUCTURED COMMUNICATION PROCESS- 
PERCEIVED JOB SATISFACTION: RIO 
LINDA SCHOOL DISTRICT 1976 



Gelinas, Mary Virginia 
ORGANIZATION MEETING SKILLS: THEII. 
EFFECT ON SATISFACTION WITH MEETINGS 
AND JOBS AND A SUGGESTED MODEL FOR 
TRAINING 

Hart, Maxine Barton 

AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN TEACHING 

BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS USING TWO 

DIFFERENT APPROACHES: THEORY AND 

APPLICATION APPROACH VS. WRITING 

APPROACH 

Jackson, Herbert William 
COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY AND IMPRESSION 
FORMATION IN AN ORGANIZATIONAL SETTING: 
A COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVE THEORETICAL 
ANB METHODOLOGICAL APPROACHES 

McPhee, Robert David 
A RULES THEORY OF ORGANIZATIONAL COM- 
MUNICATION 

Nassau, Bruce Allen 
THE Irt^LUENCE OF SEX DIFFERENCES* AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL STATUS UPON SPEECH DOM- 
INANCE IN MIXED-SEX DYAjfs 

Penrose, John Morgan, Jr, 

THE EFFECT OF OPEN OFFICE LANDSCAPING 

ON COMMUNICATION 

Slegerdt, Gail Anne 

AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF COMMUNICATION 
PROFILES BASED UPON SEX DIFFERENCES 
ACROSS ORGANIZATIONS 
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Skelt<m» Te^rance Michael • 
CABEER-ORIENTBD COHMUMIOiTIONS: DBTBR- 
MINXMG THE INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS OF THE 
COMT *^TY COLLEGE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
STUDEtfi 

Taylor, Jaaes Allen 
OQMKUNICATION AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE: A CASE STUDY AND EMPIRICAL 
ANALYSIS 

Veltch, Robert Andrew, Jr* 

THE RHETORIC OF DENOMINATIONALISM 

Ward, Steven Anthony 
RHETORICAL SENSITIVITY IN FIRST-LINE 
SUPERVISORY RELATIONSHIPS: A DE- 
SCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAL INVESTIGATION 
OF MANAGEMENT LITERATURE 

Webster, Melvln Leroy 
INTERPROFESSIONAL CONSULTATION BETWEEN 
SCHOOL AUflNISTRATORS AND SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN CALIFORNIA UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS: A COMPARISON OF COM- 
MUNICATION FACTORS 



OPINIONS OF PRACTICINO ACCOUNTANTS: WRITTBN 
C<»aAlNICAT10N COMPBTBNCIB? NBCESSARY IN THB 
ACCOUNTINO PROFESSION Ord^r No« 790U81 

AODAMS, Harvey Lon^ Ed.D. Brigham Yoimg Uoiverslty^ 
10TS. IMpp. Chairman: Max U Waters 

The purpose of this study was to determine written com« 
munieation competencies that are most important to aii ac* 
emuilattt's Job effectiveness and that should be taught to col* 
tegittte accounting students. 

As reported by 288 practicing accountants» collegiate ac« 
counting students should be taught the following projects: 
(1) narrative-audited and unaudited reports, (2) letters, and 
(8) analytical reports involving comparisons or evaluation. 

The writing skills that were reported as th^ most impor* 
tant tor teaching emphasis were <1) write concisely, (2) con« 
strurt smooth sentences, (3) choose clear wordi<, and (4) make 
eoMhislons. 



AN' EVALUATION OF THE COOPERATIVE SCHOOL AP- 
PROACH TO OEVELOPING A COMMUNICATION NETWORK 

Order No* 7820862 

AnDBON, Roger Maurice, EdJ), Bi^lor University, 1878. 
188pp, Migor Professor: Dr. Bill a Larokin 

PROBLEM: The purposes of this study were to evaluate the 
cooperative school approach to deveUytng interschool commu* 
aloillOB links and to document the processes or procedures by 
whldi eommunication links were established and developed by 
afffwpotpeop^ referred to as the huh* The information fraoa 
this stody may s^rve as a guide to others who establish a cocp« 
erattiNr school appi .»&ch to implement change. 

PROCEDURE: The procedures involved an analysis of inter* 
vlwws in order to determine trends and common statements 
about tlie cmimuQication network* Principals* logs. Central 
Tesaa League (CTL) meetings, and evaluative data were also 
this analysis. The eventsi, processes, or procedures 
outlined and related to (1) the formal and informal oom- 
on links within the network, (2) the role of the facUita- 
torsjand (3) the rc > of the hub» Standard methods of historic 
cal a^lsrsts and research were used in this study. To provide 
a belter understanding of this study, a brief history of the 
League of Cooperating Schools project, initiated fay Goodlad and 
Us assooiates, and network organizational structures were 
eomflaarised. The founding and the development of the CTL 
was also considered. 

FOnXNGS: From the inception of the CTL network, the 
principals met monthly to exchange dialogue concerning the de- 
velopmwt of the CTL. Each school participated in a needs as- 
sessment and the identification of a school focus. In addition^ 
teachers and principals attended five all^TL convocations for 
the purpose of sharing and exchanging ideas pertaining to the 
CTL network. The hub and the CTL members organised six 
task forces to assist in the establishment oi communication 
liidm and the communication process. A newsletter was pub- 
lished twice a semester to inform the CTL network members 
about activities within the cooperating schools. Inter-school 
visitations and conference calls were held on a regular basis. 
The exchange of ideas was also acconqilished through the es« 
tabUshment of ^pen-^pals." 

/'The hnb developed communication strategies and activities 
to encourage and establish communication links within the net* 
work. ThMe events, processes, or procedures included (1) the 
development of a participation agreement, (2) the identification 
of books and articles concerning the League concept, (3) the use 
of a dlalogM process within the network, (4) the completion of 
a n ee d s assessment, (5) the identification of a school focus» 
(t) the establishment of a principals* forum, (7) the establish- 
meat of a steering conunittee, (8) the establishment of several 
task forces, (9) participation in all^CTL concovationst (10) par- 
ticipation in topical conferences, (11) the establishment of inter- 
school visitations, (12) participation in telephone conference 
calls, (IS) participation in ^pen^pals,* (14) the establishment 
d a newsletter, and (15) the collection and dissemination of 
0 JnaHon data to the network members. 



OWCLUaiONS: A number of conclusions wolved from this 
study: !• The hub develqM a communication network es- 
tabUdilng and reinforcing the dialogue between the members 
of the CTL. 2, The hub encouraged the use of the ODAB pro* 
cess In the developmeid of the communication network. S^The 
hub organised topical conferences based on the needs (rf the 
members of the CTL. 4. The hub developed a flow chart for 
Implementing effective change within the CTL. 9. The hub de<» 
velcped and organised a format for th» CTL task forces. 

In additim, the hub assisted the members of the CTL to see 
value in resources within the network., The hub linked the CTL 
members to resources both inside and outside the network* 
Further, the hub assisted the schools* staffs In defining their 
goals and (AJeotives, 



ORGANIZATIONAL COMMUNICATION AND FACULTY SAT- 
BPACTION IN INSTITUTIONS OF HtORER EDUCATION 

Order No. TMSMl 

AREA, Ronald Gilbert, Ed.O. Oklahoma State University, 
1978.* ISlpp, 

Scye of Study ; The purposes of this dissertation were to 
identify the nature and frequency of occurrence of various or* 
ganisational communication components utilised by the office 
of the dean and the faculty within three types of colleges in 
four senior institutions of higher education and to ascertain 
whether any relationship between the level of communication 
satisfaction experienced by faculty and each component and/or 
frequency of communication existed. Using a typology of orgs* 
nisational communication developed by Farace, Monge, and 
Russell, seven components of communication and their rela« 
tionship to faculty satisfaction were examined. The seven 
components were: (1) prbduction, (2) maintenance, (3) tnaova« 
tion, (4) flexibility, (5) directionality, (6) initiation, and 
(7) types of message channAs. The research design and pro* 
cedure involved answering four primary questions. The first 
two were satisfied by using the Ltkert Scale Scoring Program 
to calculate the nature and the frequency of occurrence of the 
ccmimunication components. The last two questions were an- 
swered by testing certain hypotheses utilising the Likert Scale 
Scoring Program, the Scattergram subprogram of SPSS, the 
Two-Factor Mixed Design Analyst of Variance, and the New* 
man-Keuls' Multiple-Range Test. 

Findings and Conclusion s; It was revealed through the anal* 
ysis that the overall communication system within institutions 
of higher education was slightly informal in nahire. With re- " 
qi>ect to the formality of the seven components of communica- 
tion, differences were found within Colleges of Education, Arts 
and Sciences, and Business. Production components occurred 
often and were the most utilized components of communication 
in all colleges. The degree of flexibility in the communication 
qrstem fell between the *often occurs* and the ""sometimes 
occurs* responses and was the least utilized component of 
communication. Significant relationships were found between 
the level of communication satisfaction experienced by facul- 
ties within all colleges and the formality of the communication 
qrstem and the seven comnunication components. Deans and 
other college administratots could enhance the level of faculty 
satisfaction by developing and utilizing an informal type com- 
munication system, by providing an opportunity for the faculty 
to participate in academi ^overnanc^^, by minimizing produc** 
tion messages, by providing counteracting Incentives for fac- 
ulty when dissatisfactory messages are required, and by ex* 
amlning the flexibility of the communication system and attempt 
to decrease rigidity wherever possible. 



, ORGANIZATIONAL CUMATB AND COMMUNICATION CLI- 
MATE IN SCIIOOI.S: A RELATIONSHIP STUDY CONDUCTED 
IN SELECTKI) Hicm SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OP UTAH 
DURING THE . SPRING OF 1976 Order Nck 7901S92 

BAUOR^ Steven Clare^ E4D. Brlgham Young University, 1978. 
29*^* Chairman: Glon F. Ovard 

The purpose of this Htiidy was to determine the relationship 
between organisational climate and comniunif*ation cUntate in 
selected hiith schools in the state of Utuh during the Spring of 
1978, The data were collected from the responses of fifty^four 
principals aiKl 160 teachers to the Organizational Climate De- 
scription Quest ioun;iire and the Communication Climate Inven- 
tory* Pearson product^mument correlation coefficients were 
computed for t«ach of the rolatlonshipu deterntinod from the re«* 
sponses of tlie princlpal»< and teachers, as a whole and as sub* 
groups* 

It was found tlut the relationships lH>twoen: (1) ur^^anisa- 
tional climate and communication cilmute; (2^ organizational 
climate and each of the six dimensionH of communication cli-» 
mate; (3) communicatlun climate and the organisational climate 
dunensiumi of Disen|cagonie»nt, Hindriuice» Esprit, Thrur>t| and 
Consideration: ;imi (4) tMCh of the six dimensions of communi- 
cation climuto and the on;ani/;atlonal climate dimensions of 
Diseitgogement, Illndnmco, Esprit^ Thrust, and Consideration 
were Rignific;uit at tiu* »05 level of confidence. 



A COMPARATIVE FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS: OPEN COM* 
MUMICATION WITHIN ORGANIZATIONS Order No. 7909244 

B1LLUP9, William Henry. Ph.D* State University of New/Vork 
at Buttalo, 1978. 121pp. 

The relevance of open communication within organizations 
la reiterated with respect to the structure, extensiveness. and 
npM of organtaatlona. The research problem is not to estab* 
lish the importance of open communication but rather, simply 
stated, how can openness of communtcalion be measured* The 
analysis of five existing tools developed respectively by 
^ (1) Uidlkt Seashore, and Georgeopoulos, (2) Burke and Wilcox, 
(9) Jourard, (4) Rogers, and (9) Likert was used to answer the 
atiove statement. 

The purpose of the study was to compare the reliability and 
validity of the five instruments that measure open communica* 
tlon, to determine which are reliable and valid as predictive of 
the level of openness* 

This methodolo^ may be characterized as a fteld study sur- 
vey of data gathered from members of a southeastern univer- 
sity campus* The faculty and staff of each department on cam- 
pus, as well aa the student body, participated in this study. 
Subjects came from nine categories, namely. (1) chancellor's 
office, (2) academic (faculty), (3) fiscal, (4) student services, 
(S) development and planning, (6) freshman students. (7) soph« 
omore sttuients, (8) junior students, and (9) senior students. 
A total of 407 questionnaires were sent: 305 indi/iduals re*- 
sponded* Seventy«»four point niiie percent of the questionnaires 
were returned* 

All research hypotheses were supported at the .05 level of 
statistical probability* In general terms, the findings are 
listed aa follows: 

t* The number of items in the instrument has no effect upon 
the reliability and validity of the measuring instrument* 

2* There is a difference In the dimension of openness being 
measured depending upon the Instrument ch<isen to use in 
testing* 

3* There is a difference in the level of openness when we 
choose to reveal information about our personal selves 
va* what ts revealed about our organizational selves. 

Factor analysis was used to determine which tests or mea* 
sures t)etonged together, which tests virtually measure the 
same things* and to what extent they do so. The factor matrix, 
using the principal factor method, was performed in order to 
^l^^'^rmlne the common factor variance of the test scores. 
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Factor scores were generated for each test* These scores 
were grouped Into upper and lower 25th percentiles to form 
groups which were cross^tabulated to determine (1) tt\is reli«* 
ability and the validity of the Instrument used. (2) the dimen* 
atona of openness, and (3) organisational openness versus 
personal openness* The Fisher's exact method for 2x2 tiUiles 
was utilized to determine If the te^ts were independent* 

A comparison of test sensitivity and specificity was also 
computed to assess the validity and reliability of each Inatru* 
ment, aa well as to assess the different dimension of open* 
nesa of each instrument as a test of hypothesis IIo. Reliid^ll* 
Ity and validity were reflected by high values of sensitivity 
and specificity* Measurement of different dimensions of open- 
neaa being tested by each instrument was reflected by low sen« 
sitlvlty and specificity scores. In conclusion, Jourard*a Inatru* 
ment waa found to be least reliable while Likert*8 tool waa the 
most reliable of those tested* 



THE EVOLUTION OF BUSINESS LETTER WRITINO 

Order No. 70026M 

CHUTE, Shirley Belle, Ed.D. University of Pittsburgh^ 1978, 
197pp. 

This study traced the history of business letter writing from 
the earliest correspondence known to western clvilUatKm until 
the present decade, a period of over four millennia* The tools 
and materials associated with letter writing were Included In 
the study, especially where they have had an influence on how 
letters were written and why they have been preserved to the 
present* 

The historical research involve/ ;*rst of all the preparation 
of a working bibliography on the history of letter writing, the 
letter collections, and the books and manuals on letter writing. 
The search for original correspondence was then ronducted In 
libraries, archives, and museums both in North America and 
In Great Britain. The Investigation revealed that buslnaaa let* 
ters dating from the third millennium B*C*onwardare available 
for study* 

Letters In the ancient Mesopotamian civilisations were In* 
scribed on clay tablets with a wedge-shaped writing Imidement. 
These first letters used variations of the opening fbrmula ''Say 
to A: Thus Saith B** that was merely the written form of the 
previously verbal instruction that would have been given to a 
messenger to repeat to the person for whom the mensage waa 
Intended. This opening formula survived until the Middle Ages 
and would appear to be the precursor of the modern «>day letter 
parts known as the inside address and the salutation. 

The Greeks and Romans wrote their letters on paper made 
from the pith of the papyrus reed. The form *A to B, greetings'* 
was used in their letter openings and the word ^fareweir was 
the simple conclusion* Letters from the third century B.C. on 
were usually dated* 

Letters of the Byzantine period and the Middle Ages 
were characteri2ed by effusive prreetlngs and blessings* Ex* 
tended closi.igs continued in use into the last decades 
of the nineteenth century with SMch leave takings as ^I remain, 
your most h mble and obedient servant*** During the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and the early nineteenth centuries, 
the style of business letter writing changed little* The 
body of the letter often contained only one paragraph and that 
paragraph included a variety of subjects on all phases of 
the daily life of the writer. 

hj the middle of the nineteenth century, increased )n-» 
dustrial activity and better educiational oppoitunities helped to 
bring abtiut more efficient writing practices* The Invention and 
adoption of the typewriter {•ave further intpetu.s to improved 
business letter writin<< procedures » 

The twentieth century has seen the progression from the 
handwritten, indented style of letter to a computer^produced 
message that can be transmitted electronically without paper 
and, of couise« without the need for official postal services* 

The study ha*s nhown that the business letter w.ih :tmong 
man*s first recor Vd me.93ages and that evidence of form and 
style may be obsei ved in the letters from the earliest periods* 



rorttort study reveala ttat chMgaa In buslndss tetter writ* 
Ini liAVt occurred very slowly through the ages. Some of the 
tnttUonal letter parte have been retained today when they have 
becoflie mere platttudee. It ia hoped that thie study will encour^ 
age educators and businessmen to omit the salutations and cIm- 
ItV IfMi the business letter and to concentrate instead on mes* 
Mfis that are clearly and courteously written in preparation 
tor the electronically transmitted communication that wiU re« 
li^ace the traditional business letter* 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONAL FEED-* 
BACK MECHANISMS, EMPLOYEE USE, AMD ORCANIZA« 
TIONAL OUTCOMES 

DUNCAMi Stewart Scott, Ph.D. University of Southern Califor^ 
nta, 1078. Chairman: Professor Robert T. Filep 

la iMilh industry and government, communication policy 
makers are using employee feedback mechanisms to improve 
ttie (low of information upward through the organisation. How<» 
ever, to date few studies have been accomplished which probe 
Ihe eKects of thet*^ systems on either their employee users o'r 
the organisations which sponsor them. This exploratory study 
eaamlaes questions of feedback system use and related impact 
on employees and organisations. 

Four such mechanisms were examined: a telephonic com- 
plaint channel, letters sent to the editors of employee news* 
papers, complaints voiced throi^h interpersonal communication 
with an organisational ombudsman, and a Job improvement sug* 
gestton program. Each system was evaluated in terms of in* 
divldwl perceived value, actual use, and derived satisfaction 
from system use. In addition, the utilisation of these systems 
was sssociated with ov^isatlonal stability and effectiveness 
variables. 

The environment of the study was 42 units of the U.S. Air ^ 
Force. Data on perceptions of channel value, individual use, 
and resulting satisfaction were obtained from 417 question* 
natres completed by military personnel within these units. 
Dsta on organisational outcomes were obtained throi«h co* 
ordlnatlen with program managers responsible tor these or* 
gaalsatlons. 

Major findings in this study are: (I) the inspector gea* 
ersl system, an ombudsmsa channel. Is highly valued, carries 
messages perceived as significant, and has the greatest ap- 
parent impact on unit stability and effectiveness. (2) Neittier 
the tele^ione nor the newsp^^r channels appeared to have any 
significant relationship irith unit stability and effectiveness. 
(S) Unit effectiveness appears posTHv^ly related to unit absen^ 
teeism. It appeared inversely related to unit attendance at 
military sick-crll. 

These findings suggest support of the inspector general 
system with implications for future application of content 
analysis techniques to help commanders forecast problem 
areaSt prior to experiencing declining effectiveness within 
their units. Absentee and sick-call data may also be of value 
tn the prediction of unit effectiveness. Programs such as the 
mediated complaint systems and the Job improvement channel 
may require further study to determine what, if any, positive 
impact tttey may have on either individual system users or 
their sponsoring organisations. 



OROAMIZATION MEETING SKILLS; THEIR EFFECT ON 
SATISFACTION WITH MEETINGS AND JOBS AND A 
SUGGESTED MODEL FOR TRAINING Order No* 7902004 

OELIMAS, Mary Virginia^ Bd.D. University of MWsachusi^tts» 
lOTS* a24pp. Director. X^. Emma Cappeliusso 

The purpose of this study was to 1) present a new model 
for conducting meetings; 2) to propose a design to train people 
in the use of the new model; 3) to evaluate the training design 
In terms of the participants* reactions, learning, and behavior 
changes; and, 4) to assess the impact of the proposed meeting 
model on satisfaction with meeting id Jobs* 

The study was part of an ove** ' '^«lning and evaluation 
effort fuTuled by he U.S. Office *s Alcohol and Drug 

Education Program and implen Keglon Vin Regional 

Developmental Resource Cent 4, ^ject of Awareness Touse^ 
Inc., In Oakland, California. The project Involved 26 staff 
members of 12 social service agencies In a single coun^ In 
Oregcm* 

The meeting model proposed in the stu^ is drawn largely 
from the work of Doyl and Strauss (1976) In «How To Make 
Meetings Work. 

The study was a time •series (teld exroriment which in« 
eluded h flfteen^hour weekend workshop. A vai^lety of mea- 
sures were used to assess the training and its impa^'t The 
study's findings were based on the data collected before train* 
tng and for two ntonths after training. 

Systematic observations of the participants at their regular 
staff meetings and assessments of th^lr satisfaction with their 
meetings and jobs were done prior to training and once a toonth 
tor two months after. Participants were also asked to com- 
plete post-tralning evaluations and to assess their own skill 
use once a month for two months after training. The untrained 
colleagues of the participants were also asked to assess their 
satisfaction with their meetings at the same intervals as their 
co«workers. 

Results of the tr^ning and the use of the meeting model in- 
eluded the following. The training was effective; the formats 
of ttie agency meetings changed, the majority of the skills that 
were the focus of the training were used by the participants at 
significant levels. 

The evaluations of the training indicated that the design the 
trainers intended to implement, was Implemented. The eval- 
uatlons also Indicated that observing the trainers using the skills 
and being able to practice them were two of the most helpful 
components of the des^n. ■ 

The use of the model impacted the feelings of both the 
trained participants and their untrained colleagues about meet« 
ings. The satisfaction with their meetings Increased althoi«h 
the satisfaction of the untrained colleagues increased ntore 
than that of the trained participants. The items that increased 
at significant levels for both groups concerned the particlpa** 
tlon and productivity of the meetings. 

Taere was no measurable chai«e In the participants' satis- 
faction with their J6bs. 



AN EXPEHIMKNTAL STUDY IN TEACHING BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS USING TWO DIKKKIiENT APPROACHES: 
THEORY AND APPLICATION A\MMiOACH VS. WRITING 
APPROACH Order No. 7910538 



STRUCTURED COMMUNICATION PROCESS-PERCEIVED 
JOB SATISFACTION: RIO LINDA SCHOOL DISTRICT 197S 

Order No. 782S43S 

FLORATOS, Nick Daniel, EdD. Brigham Young University, 
197S. 103pp. Chairman: F. Del Wasden 

The purpose of this study was to determine if a structured 
eomimtiilcatlve process of information sharing involving clas« 
sifled and certificated pertonnel In the Rio Linda Union School 
DIstriet would bring about perceived change in Job satisfaction. 

The data indicated that: school district employees feel a 
need for a structured communication system. The comniunica* 
Hon system now in effect has had a positive effect, but it Is In 
O Md of modification. 

ERIC 



HART, M.ixlne Barton, Ed.D. Univei «ity of Htiuston, 1978. 
ailpp. 

Purgi>8e of the Stud^ 

The purpose of this study was to ctmducl an experiment to 
determine which of two different approaches (the theory and 
application approach or the traditional writing approach) should 
be taught to best meet the objectives of the business communi* 
cations class. The comparison was made by (1) evaluating 
students* understanding of theory and principl (2) evaluate* 
ing students* skills in writing business correnpondence and 
reports, and (3) evaluating students* abilities to analyze writ* 
ten business communication. 

*5 
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The experiment was conducted in the spring, 1978, and in* 
^Ived four tMisiness communication classes at Baylor Univer<» 
slty Rankamer School of Business. The Experimental Group 
consisted of 59 students, and the Control Group consisted of 
10 students. 

Two classes were taught by the traditional Writing ap<- 
proach. Members of this Control Group were assigned 19 
writing assignments. The two Experimental Classes were 
» tau#t by the theory and application approach. They were 
assigned 13 writing assignments and devoted 30 percent of 
their Instructional classes to theory. 

Testing Program 

In order to measure and compare the gains acquired by 
both groups, the students were pretested and posttested to de*- 
termiae their beginning knowledge and skills and any improve*' 
meats made over the semester. The tests Included: 

1. VrtttngTest^^Form A f<rom the McGraw-Hill Basic 
Skills Systems which covers Language Mechanics, Sentence 
Psitertti, and Paragraph Patterns. 

2. Teacher^made test over theory and principles. 
S. Teacher*made test of writing ability. 

During the semester, the students were given objective 
tests over direct letters, indirect letters, persuasive letters, 
and written reports. In addition, the students wrote three test 
^ers and a memorandum report in class. These test letters 
were graded by two other professors and the researcher. An 
tMrerage grade of the three evatuaf ions was determined for each 
letter. The students also analyzed t^ee letters: direct, in* 
direct, and persuasive. 

Objectives 

Objective A: To make the students knowledgeable about 
effective communication behavior. Students should be able to 
earn a minimum grade of 70 percent on the objective tests 
(AppendU H). 

Ol^ective B: To teach the students to commun' :ate more 
effectively through practice and evaluation of their sk . im* 
provemei^. Students should be able to earn a minimum grade 
of TO peAent on the in^class writing assignments (An)endix 
0). J 

Objective C: To sharpen the students^ analytical abilities. 
The students should be able to earn a minimum grade of 70 
percent on the in-class analyses of business writing such as 
letters and memos (Appendix I). 

# 

Findings 

Data for the Experimental Group showed that the students 
« met Objectives A, B, and C by scoring more tha^ 70 percent 
on the tests of measurement. Data for the Control Group 
allowed that the students did not meet Objectives A or C, but 
tbey did meet Objective B. 

Tbe Experimental Group performed better overall. They 
scored higher on theory of communication and analysis of bust- 
aees messages, scored the same as the Control Group on prin* 
dples; and by the end of the semester, they were writing as 
well as the Control Group. 

Conclusions 

Students who have formal instructior in theories of com* 
munication, with less writing practice^ will: 

1. develop greater knowl^^dge of theory 

2. develop an equal degree of knowledge of principles 

S. develop an equal degree of skill in effective business 
writing 

4« and develop a better skill in analyzing effective busi- 
ness writing than students who have had no formal in- 
struction in theories of communication. 
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COGNITIVB COMPLEXmr AND IMPRESSION FORMATION 
IN ORGANIZATIONAL SETTING: A COMPARISON OP 
ALYSRNATrVE THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL 
APPROACHES Order No. 1SSM74 

JAf RSO"^, Herbert WiUiam, Ph.D. University of niinois at 
Urbans««CbsmpaIgn, 1978. IS&pp. 

Th*i p *esent study was designed to examine the comparative 
e«pUUUUj/y value of four anpreaches to impression formation 
while (Wttsing on three factors considered important to co« 
worker relationships and person perception processes: (Din* 
terpersonal affect, (2) degree of interaction, and (S) degree ot 
f oMtimal or evaluativw dependence. An organisational setttng 
was chosen as an appropriate field setting in which to test pre« 
dictions derived from each of four conce^ual positions: (1) cog* 
nitlve vigilance, (2) the degree of interaction hypothesis^ (2) tbe 
poUj^uma hypirthesis» and (4) cognitive balance. Each set of 
predlctiws was, in turn, tested against data decived from foaf 
indices of the cognitive differentiation of impressions. Addl* 
tional indicators were eaEtracted from instrument responses as 
they appeared appropriate. Subjects selected eIgM target fig« 
ures from their repertoire of work associates and judged eseli 
according to Bieri^s Elicited Repgrid (ER), his Provided Rep- 
grid (PR), and Crockett's Role Category Questionnaire (RCQI 
proceAires. A fourth indicator of differentiated impressions 
was extracted from Elicited Repgrid responses: the nomber 
of ftmtionally unique dimensions of Judgment (FUO). Ibtereor^ 
relatione between total scores on these measures were com* 
pttted end ssrved to indicate degree of convergent validity be* 
tween instruments. 

The eight target figures were defined by factoralising tbe 
contrasting poles of tbe affective (negative and positive), inters 
action (high and low), and functional or evaluative dependency 
(yes and no) factors. Statistical analysis of figure ratings em« 
l^ed 2X2X2 anaiyles of variance with all three factors 
within subjects. These results served as a basis for testing a 
series of predictions. 

Based on the vtgilance^tpproach, perceivers were ejected 
to eidilbit a greater ditferentiation in their ratings of negative / 
figures, specifically, those disliked co-workers who repreeenteil 
persons to be avoided. In the present study, a relationship be* 
tween perceiver differentiation and personally significant, neg* 
ative figures seen as low sources of interaction was expected. 
Present ER«, PR^ and FUD*-tiased results did not support 
expectations. The frequency of interaction hypothesis indicate^ 
a greater differentiation would occur when perceivers evalu* I 
ated personally and affectively significant colleagues* A greater 
difterentiatton of (1) liked others who were frequently sought 
for non-work related interaction and (2) disliked others upon 
whom perceivers were not dependent and could frequently avoid 
was indicated present RCQ<*based data. Reasoning from two 
interpretations of the poUyanna hypothesis, perceivers were ex* 
pected to exhibit either (1) greater verbal diversity (i.e., dlf * 
ferentlation) when evaluating positive vs. negative others, or 
(2) greater reliance on evaluatively positive terms in rating 
others irrespective of attributed valence. Figure differentia* 
tion scores based on all measures did not support the first pre* 
diction. However, when the number of positive, PR^based at* 
trilwtions ascribed to each role figure was treated as a criterion 
score, the second pollyanna<-derived prediction was confirmed. 
Taking a balance approach indicated that perceivers would re* 
veal a generally positive affective state when PHoO relation- 
ships were seen as positive, sources of relatively high engage* 
ment and significant to the perceiver; a generally negative 
affective state was expected when relationships were seen as 
negative and sources of relatively low engagement. The num* 
ber of positive and negative, PR -based attributions tended to 
support balance-derived predictions. 

Present results also caused two, fairly important methodo* 
logical issues to surface: (1) a general lack of convergence 
between instruments and (2) highly divergent patterns of score 
variance across instruments. Analysis of the range and vari* 
ance of PR ratings, coupled with balance- and poUyanna -tmsed 
findings, tends to show respondents as accommodating their 
evaluations to the six^polnt scale associated with that instru- 
ment in such a way that figure ratings tend both to balance 
along affective lines and to show a greater heterogeneity (and, 
therefore^ differentiation) in their ratings of negative others. 
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A RUL£8 THEORY OF ORGANIZATIONAt 
*COIOIUNKATK>N Order No. 7800728 



MeniEE, Robert David, »KD. Michigan SUte Unlverstty, 

This Study contains a statement of, and Justifieatim tar, a 
ntles theory of organisational communication. After an ana* 
lirtlcair>e?lew of the niles paradigm articulated by Donald 
CMhman and his associates, certain variables and proposi* 
ItOM, whleh are the instantiations of that paradigm tn the or* 
fU^sMoaal context, are posited, described, and argued for. 

A theory of communication rules is based on the presump* 
ttans that people communicate tn order to coordinate; that to 
eomoMtiilcati, they require prior ccmsensus on the meanings of 
the coiiimttnlcatlon; that some consensual nteanings (termed 
ittles) have normative force because they condition expecta* 
tlonst that those rules have practical force when they are nec* 
essary tor carrying out some social activity: and thai practical 
force Is the basis for the explanatory power of rules. In this 
study, such principles ground a functional theory of communi* 
callaa rules; rule systems are so structured as to allow (or 
the communication necessary to coordinate activities. 

Organizational communication rules are those designed to 
allow coordination of productive tasks between interdependent 
workers. In fact, they are not Just matters of repetitious rou* 
tfaie, but Include rules of the following sorts: rules about In-* 
forming and consulting, rules stipulating the possession of in* 
fbrmatton and decision powers, and rules stipulating valid 
grounds (or Joint decisions. 

Such rules are fUncilonally dej^ndent on some organiza* 
ticnal task. A Joint choice model of task Interdependence rela* 
tlons Is articulated, which allows a clear and organized rep- 
resentation of task interdependence In terms of exclusive 
and exhaustive set of categories. Using that model, three types 
o( variables describing task interdependence are conceptually 
and operationally distinguished: patterning of Interdependence, | 
intensity of interdependence, and direction of interdependence. i 

While many different systems of organizational communi* 
cation roles might be used to allow coordination between In* 
terdependent woxiters, all workable rule systems for situations 
Involving fairly Intense interdependence must have certain fea- 
tures In common. Several such features are listed under the ^- 
headbigs 'intensity of consensus,* 'patterning of consensus/ 
^uiymmetry of consensus,* and 'complexity of consensus.* 
The rather complex relationships between this body of vari- 
ables and task interdependence variables are stipulated and 
argued for in the dissertation text. 

faterdependence has an impact both on the systems of rules 
used in organizations and on the social systems that teach and 
use the rules. There are three distinct kinds of social en- 
tities wMch sustain organisational communication i^les. la* 
l)eled 'task structures,* 'hlerart^hical control structures.* and 
'assoclatimal structun s* herein. Which structures will be 
present and doniliiant In rout rolling which rule systems de- 
pends, once again, o. k relations between employees. The 
thesis ends with a dcMm lion of the precise rolutlonshlps be- 
tween task variables and these social structures. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SEX DIFFERENCES AND ORGA^ 
MIZATIONAL STATUS UPON SPEECH DOMINANCE IN 
M1XED-«EX DYADS Order No, 7B2SS10 

NASSAU, Bruce Allen, Ph.D. University of Denver, 1978. 



riv0 orpanlaattons participated In the Investlgslton. A piir« 
poslvsi nonrandom aaaipls procedure was employed Ui ordsr 
to oblMiw in totalt throe cUtssllloatton condlttoas^of 19 4yads 
MSht t\ higher status mats^/lower status females; 8) highsr 
states frBMtei/lowsr staftus malei^ sad S) male squal/issials 
s«»alrtattts# A totsl of 4S 4)rsds p^rUc^^ated, 

Obssrvaltons were made to determine the extent to whleh 
sebjeels characterised by each combination ol classiflcatfam 
vsrisUes exhibited the eriterlon variable^ dominant speech 
b^ftors. iBstaiiees of ^leeeh dominanee were detenetaed 
using the Hura^taking* model of sqi>eaker attemation» whleh 
charselerised dominant speeeh behavior as the violatioa of a 
spedMr's rii^ to con^lete a conversational *tum«* 

The mmiber of speech dominance behaviors exhibited faf 
subjects was ^Hermined through tape recorded observatlMS 
of eaeh<^ad. 

The observations of dominant speech behavior were made 
bf three Judges. A *tum«counter* recorded the total number 
of iastsncM when ^eskers alternated speaking turns* Thus» 
la addltioa to recording the raw frequencies of individuias* 
speech dominance behaviors within 4rad8, ratio scores reflect* 
ing individuals^ total number of turns taken In the ^adic inter* 
actions within each dyad^ were also obtained* 

A two-way analysis of variance was applied to the data in 
order to determine the effects of sex and organiastional status 

dominant speech behavior m mixed*sex <iiyads. A third 
hypcthosis was tested by squaring the ^ETA,*^ a statistic based 
upon the product moment correlations for each of the two inde* 
pendent variableSi and then comparing them in order to deter* 
mine which variable had the greatest Impact on speech domi* 
nance. The .05 level of significance was required for 
acceptance of the research hypotheses. 

•» 

Refults of the Study 

Throughout the conversations examined In the study* the 
sex of the subjects was not a slgnitlcant determinant of qpeech 
dominance behavior. In addition, the efftets of the orgaidaa* 
tional status variable did not significantly affect patterns of 
speech domlnsMe in the mixed*sex dyads obsenml. 

The total amount of variance accounted tor bg the orgaaisa* 
tional status variable was sUghtly> though non*slgnificantIyt 
greater than tliat accounted for by the aex variable. 

faglication of the Study 

Failure to find a significant sex main effect indicated that 
firm, distinct, pre«determined male/female language behavior 
patterns cannot be assumed to exist in every social setting 
It an^ears that male/female language behavior is flexUde and 
situational rather than fixed. . 

Failure to find an organizational status main effect sug<» 
gests that conversational dominance may not always k>e asso* 
elated with power and status In mlxed**sex dyads. It may be 
that power and status dlfi^rences are communicated through 
non-verbal rather than verbal levels* Additionally, these re* 
suits may reflect the notion that status and speech dominance 
are not necessarily synoiymous. That is, higher status may 
not nscessarlfy t>e reflected through verbal dominance while 
lower status may not l>e manifested through verbal reluctance. 

The relatively little amount of the total variance accounted 
tor by the sex and organizational status variables with respect 
to explaining speech dominance behavior in the mlxed^sex 
dyads observed, suggests the need to include additional con* 
textual variables In the exploration of male/female language 
l>ehavlor. 



FurpQse of the Study 

The purpose of the present study was to Investigate the 
Influence of sex differences and organizational status upon 
speech dominance behavior in mixed-sex dyads* 

l^roceosre of the Study 

A field experimental design was utilircd* The data com* 
priced a Sx3 fiictorial design with two levels of sex (male and 
fssBsle), and three levels of organisational status (high, equal, 
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,1«B BfTECT OP OPEN OFFICE lANDSCAPINa ON 
COMMUmCATION Orddr No* 7dl769a 

F E N BO tt > Joim Moryuii Jr«, Fh.O. University of Texu at 
AustlRp 1878» ftApervUor: Eagene Rathswohl 

Tbia researeh stf dies the changes In communicatkm, he^ 
lAvlor, iBd attitude 9iat occur In an organlutlon a4 it moves 
from a traditional office layout to an op^n^ landscaped office* 
An open landscaped office has no restricting waUs» partitions, 
M rlgUDy teflned corridors; units are grouped together ac«* 
carding to function; and aU employees work in the same room. 

One organisation is studied intensively, as a case study, 
throttgh Interviews, observations, questionnaires, and company 
records* A series of two data collections occurred before the 
ofttee omve and two after the move. 

The various method of data collection overlap somewhal^ ^ . 
^ The questionnaires sought information on communication f re- " 
' qoeney ttid media selection; observations viewed behavior < 
thnmgli behavioral mapping techniques; and interviews Be- 
termlned selected attitudes, behaviors, and communication 
sMthods* 

Questionnaires were distributed to all fuU«>time employees 
la May^ 1977. The same questiomiaire was given to those em- 
ployees who had comj^ed the first questionnaire and were 
still AiU-time enq>loyees» and continued in their same Job. I'or 
the 100-employee organisation, 76 questionnaires were dis** 
tributed in October, 1977, and 72 were retumtfdi 

Hie observations that occurred on the four occasions stud- 
led several dosen categories of behavior among the various 
work loeations. A total of 11,739 observations were made in 
the front office, the traffic room, the switching room, the sup- 
ply room, and the phoae store of the ix^dependently-run tele-^ 
phone company* 

The questionnaire revealed few major changes in seU- 
reported communication activity, but did show significant moves 
In attitude tuwird the physical work setting and the mental at- 
mosphere. Those latter changes were most noticed with the 
group of employees that c jved to the landscaped offices, where 
their physical wi. rk setting was now seen to be much more pos«» 
ttive. 

Analysis of the observations indicates an increase in the 
percentage of time spent uusy alone and a decrease in the per- 
centage of time spent busy wtth others and not busy with others. 

It is concluded that this exploratory research does identify 
some important changes in attitude that are associated iivith the 
move to the new office. Continued research in this area— both 
with this crganlzation and with other organizations— would no 
doubt be valuable. 



AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF COMMUNICATION PRO- 
FILES BASED UPON SEX DIFFERENCES ACROSS ORGA«- 
MIZATIOI^ Order No. 790S215 

S»EGERDT» Gail Anne, Ph.D. The Ohio State University, 1978. 
222^. Advisers: Professors Keith Brooks and Th6mas 
McCain i 

Sex differences in organizational communication are be- 
coming an area of increasing concern as the participation of 
women has now swelled to 50% of the total workforce. This 
study was concerned with the equivocal nature of research on 
sex differences in organizational settings. The research has 
been coidaminated largely by acceptance of the socialization 
process theory or the belief thai sex roles are learned from 
early childhood and account for differential k>ehavior through-* 
out life in a variety of social settings. Unfortunately, the gen* 
era! and perhaps gross nature of the socialization model has 
provided little in the way of a clear understanding of sex dif- 
ferences and their relation to organizational communication 
variables, processes^ and outcomes. This situation presents 
the communication theorist and practitioner alike with an in- 
abUtty to develop valid theories and strategies. 



This study was conducted to seek and describe communica- 
tion relationships, patterns, and behavior based upon seif. The 
malor Oblectives of the study were to determine if sex difmr- 
ences (male vis«a-vi8 female) exist in organizational commu- 
nication and whether they are pervasive (across organisations) 
significant (meaningful differences exist), and whether or not 
sex profiles could be developed which could be used « to 
design more effective communication systems and strat- 
egies. 

The research questions were as fullows: 

1. What differences, if any, emerge between men and 
women based on their responses to organizational com- 
munication concei^ts? 

2. What differential Interorganizatlonal communication 
profiles (patterns) emerge, if any, based on the sex 
of organizational members? 

The study was an ex{)loratory, comparative orgai&izatlonal 
analysis of sex-coded respondents from 11 organizations. The 
study Sample (N^2,849) was obtained from the International 
Communication Association Communication Audit Survey Ques 
tionnaire. 

The ma}or variables examined in the study Included sex, 
which was measured by a self-report on Item 118 of the sur- 
vey questionnaire, and 116 communication items. Sex and the 
communication items were treated dually in the study as de- 
pendent and independent variables. The actual data analysis 
WIS conducted in eight stages which employed a combination 
of univariate and multivariate statistical techniques. 

The data analysis employed some factor analyses which 
generated 2S communication^^constructs* from the items* 
The ANOVA reduced these to 17 constructs which were slg- 
ttiflcantly different for sex« A multidiscrimlnant analysis indi* 
cated the relative Importance and classification strength of 
the 17 communication constructs. The discriminant function 
indicated these factors accounted for 66% of the variance at<» 
tributable to sex* 

The findings of the study provided a clear and unequivocal 
answer to the first research question — sex differences did 
emerge in communication responses across organizations. 
Additionally, in reference to the second research question, 
differential sex profiles of communication behavior were some 
what suggested by the data. Perhaps the most Importarit find- 
ing of the study was that ^perceived Influence* was a highly 
significant discriminator and predictor of sex communication 
Itehavior across organizations, accounting alone for 65% of the 
variance. 

The major limitation of the study resulted from multi- 
colllnearity of the factored communication constructs. This 
problem suggested validity and reliability weakness Inherent 
in the ICA Communication Audit Survey Questionnaire. Re- 
gardless, the study has been successful In desci^lblng a set of 
communication factors which are significantly related to sex. 
This contribution offers a starting point for hirther research 
ixio cause/effect relationships between sex differences and 
organizational communication variables and their Implication 
to communication effectiveness. 



CAREER--ORIENTED COMMUNICATIONS: DETERMINING 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL STUDENT 

Order No. 7907017 

8KELT0N, Terrance Michael, A.D. The University of Mlchl- 
gan, 1978. 191pp. Chairman: Dwight W. Stfvenson 

Expanding enrollments in community collct^e vocational* 
technical programs have created a demand for courses in tech* 
nical communications. Thus, career education has thrust upon 
the English teacher a new responsibility. In addition to teach*^ 
ing composition and literature courses, English teachers are 
t>eing asked to design and teach courses in technical communi* 
cations. However, the discipline commonly known by Kuch dl<* 
vefse names as technical writing, teclinlcal communications, 



tieteletl English, or busiiuis^ eommunlcations U new to many 
« liitUili pntfeasionals and not generally well underetoocL The 
enm of the problem ie the fact thtrt very Uttte U Imown about 
the foeallonal-technical graduate's role as a middle level com* 
e nimtealor In buelnese, Industry^ and government. All too often 
the ob^tivee of these courses are based solely on available 
teirtbocks which have done littie to define the communication 
responstbilitiea of middle level employees. An analysis of 
BMC eeurse descriptions reveals considerable confusion as 
to what goals.these courses should achieve and the means ne«» 
eessary to achieve them. 

tliere is» however, a means by which the instructional needs * 
of the career student can be dete. nined* A survey of voca* 
tional*technioal graduates from three community colleges in 
'southeastern Michigani complemented by Interviewe of some 
of the graduates' employers, shows the middle level employee 
performing Mch vital communication tasks as communicating 
data, reporting progress on projects, and submitting recom* 
mendations on policy or procedural matters. Alttough the ma- 
)orityot these tasks are fliccomplished in face«to«taee converse* 
ttonSi s significant portion of the graduates write instructions, 
reports, business letters, and technical manuals. Moreover, 
the middle level employee often writes for a multiple audience. 
A report or a set of instructions may be read by two or more 
readers, each reader functioning in different organizational 
roles. To cope effectively with complex audiences and changing 
rhetorical situations, the writer must be able to i-^i^ntify his 
audience and their needs, determine the instrumental purpose 
of the Bftessage, and communicate at various levels of abstrac* 
tion, from concrete data to high level generalisations. Job re- 
laied writing requires the ability to synthesise informatiixi 
derived from notes or minutes taken in departmental meetings, 
filed reports and letters, face*to*face conversations and tele- 
l^e calls, and first hand (^servations* Effective Job related 
writing therefore requires information obtained accurately 
* thrmigh Willful speaking, listening, and reading. 

This paper, then, proposes a model for a basic course in 
earMr-oriented communications which integrate^ writing with 
reeding, speaking, and listening in a comprehensive approach 
to eommunication skills. This an)roach reflects on^the- job 
eondttioBs in which information and ideas are created and 
ebsnfMl at various levels of abstraction. Through interrelated 
assignments requiring extensive group work and role playing 
as well as indivi(f|!*^< writing, on-the-job rhetorical situations 
are simulated in tv^ classroom. The assignments progress 
from oMSsages consisting of relatively simple concrete rd- 
eorded data to those containing high level generalizations. 
Conducted in a woricshqi) format, this course is reserved for 
the sophomore year, for by then the career student has become 
sn expert in his field with a substantial body of technical knowl- 
edge to draw upon for writing assignments. 



COMMUNlCATK)N AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE: 
A CASE STUDY AND BMPIKICAL ANALYSIS 

Order No. 7900754 

TAYLOR, James AUen» Ph.D. Michigan State University, 

itra* S25pp. 

This dissertation reviews the limitations of organtzationa? 
theory In terms of communication and change behaviors pre- 
•eribedby the bursaucrutic school, the human relations school, 
nItonaUty theorists, and organizational development theorists. 
A reeonceptuallzation of the change process is proposed. Es- 
' senttsUy the author argues that change in a perceptual process 
whieh Is least disruptive >i^en perceived deviations from prior 
organisational norms and t>eliefs are minimized. 

Five major hjpoUieses are tested* along with numerous cor- 
relerles in a time -series field \eut of the model. Data are 
galliered from a state*wide system of administrators In Spe- 
cial Education. Research used network analysis to sep.irate 
population into communication roles. Metric -multidimensional 
eeallAg was used to study attitude change over time. Some sup<* 
port lor the model is found, however, implementation difficul- 
ties prevented precise observations. 

er|c 



THE RHETORIC OF DENOMINATIONALISM 

Order No, 78 mM 

VEITCH, Robert Andrew, Jr., Ph.D. University of r^rtsbur^. 
187a. 244pp« 

The muUlplictty of denominations within American Prot« 
cstantism stands in contradiction to what many understand to 
be the uniting impetus of the Chri4tian message. Such seg- 
mints suggest a livi iveness that has at^nctid the attention 
o: both church and social students. These students imply that 
the cause may be rooted within the self-^malntaining and self* 
perpetuating procedures of denominations as they compete for 
the aUegfamce of converts* In this, rhetorical overtones are 
evident, particularly in view of Kenneth Durke^s articulation 
of the thepiy of rhetorical strategy called mystification; the 
theory lends itself to the examination of the rhetorical impli« 
caticms of the composition of an organization. 

The purpose of this study, therefore, was to examine, by 
the application of credible theory, Protestant denominations In 
their intra and inter communicative relationships in order to 
call attention to how denomlnationalism is rhetorical. Because 
of the applicability of Kenneth Burke's idea of mystification to 
a rhetorical analysis of an organization, his theory was esam« 
ined. The strategies of persuasion through mystifying were 
identified. And on the basis of the implications of these mysti«* 
fying procedures, a hypothesis was developed to facilitate the 
demonstration of the rhetorical qualities of denomlnationalism. 

Before the explicit examination of the hypothesis, the study 
contains a historical bacl(ground of America's denominations. 
This background identified how man's quest for freedom ulti« 
mately had an effect upon American Protestantism and tiow it 
resulted in a peculiarly American contribution to religion, that 
is denominationalism. 

In an effort to identify the rhetoric of denominationaUsm a 
hypottosis was formulated: the orj^ieational accouterinaits 
of American Protestant denominations result in an 4ura of mye« 
tincatlon both with regard to their inte^ oiid intra eomsMalca** 
live relationships and Ui Uils manner serve a rhetorical ftmc* 
tlon. Tids hypothesis was explored by the application of isb 
proposttions to five, selected denominations. The infbroiattoft 
for the examination of these propositions was derived ttom 
three so^'rces: historical data, the organizational docussenle 
of the 4ftve denominations, and a questionnaire sent to 1,000 
ministers selected at random from these denominatioas. 

The e3flUDination of these denominations demonstrated bow 
their origin, structure, hierarchy, pious terms, vocabulary, 
membership procedures, disciplines, doctrine, and role per« 
eepttons contributed to the ways which Burke's concept of mye<* 
tiflcation functions. And although these denominatioas^^-the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, the Church of God (PentO' 
costal), the Free Methodist Church, The General Assoclattoo 
of Regular Baptist Churches, and the United Presbyterian 
Church In the U.S.A.-*.reflected a diversity that detracted ftom 
the precision of respcmse and examination, they, neverdieless, 
clearly suiq;>orted 'he propositions and validated the hypotbeele. 

The Investigation of these denominations pointed out that 
the organizational 4jcQUterment8 of denominations -•const itu« 
tkms, disciplines, hierarchy, and the like«*-do have a persua- 
sive tnflttence. The materials consulted identified that denomi-^ 
nationalism is rhetorical as denominations. 1) use unitary 
and/or glorifying terms to obscure otherwise dividing reali** 
ties; 2) use language to articulate a principle of social divi<» 
sion; 3) use language to prescribe hierarchical order* 4) use 
language to redirect the value perception of a given idea or ac«> 
tion; 6) use language to articulate, in the sense of a special^ 
ized vocabulary, the p^^rceptions of a given subdivision of 
society; and 6) use nonlinguistic symbols as agents of mys-* 
tification 
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.RHBTOinCAL SENSITIVITY IN FIRST-UNE SUPERVISORY 
RELATIONSHIPS:. A DESCRIPTIVE AMD CRITICAL IN- 
VB8nOATK>N OF MANAGEMENT LITERATURE 

OrdW NOk 7909147 

WARD, aeven Af^ny,. PluD, The Pennsylvania Stat* Unlver- 
attft ivn. 162pp. Adviser: Henna»<ohen 

This ftudy Investigated managetoient ltter««ture to see If zd^ 
ttce offered to first-line 8^>ervlsor8 about their communlca* 
ikw relailonsr«lp8 "Wtth subordO^tes^could be interpreted as 
rhstorteally sensitive. The stud^ was undertaken because the 
flrst^Une 8i4>ervtsor*s ori^aational itosition places him In 
dtred eofliact with subordinates, and requires that he com* - 
nualeste with and lead subordinates effectively. Kartaod 
Burks^ conc^ of rhetorical sensitivity seemed a potentiaUy 
^ ttseftil way for supervisors to think about> thetr communicative 
reUitoBshlps wtth subordinates, since it Is an ""Instrumental* 
appraseh to Interpersonal communication in which one person 
attempts verbally to Influence another person to respond to 
him la Intended ways. Thus, this study addressed the ques* 
ttom *Ooes management literature offer amy advice to first- 
llM supervHsors that could be interpreted as rhetorically sen» 
stttve?* 

The study examined 1|0 articles about supervisory rela- 
tioash^s appearing In eight management periodicals d^rlng 
the years 197S-19T7. These articles Included direct advice 
to supervisors, as well as advice offered to managers which 
could indirectly Influence supervisors* Interactions with sub« 
ordlnates* Articles were grouped Into descriptive categories 
and si^cilegorles, and recurring patterns In the formats and 
thesMS of the advice were described. Advice was analysed ac<* 
cording to five Irterrelated assumptions: (1) The Interaction 
between the supervisor and the subordinate is goal-directed, 
(S) the supervisor Is a thinking, choice-making human being, 
(9 the Sid>ordinate Is a thinking, choice-making human bel^, 
(1) sttuationat demands are considered, and (S) the supervisor 
should make adaptive decisions before communicating with 
and leadiiig subordinates. Advice based on all of these aa- 
sumptions was Interpreted as rhetorically sensitive. Advice 
which did not present the subordinate as a thiidcing, choice- 
making human being was classlfir 1 ^chlavelllan.* Advice 
which presented neither the supervisor nor the sut)Ordlnate as 
thtflkliv, choice-making humans was classified as 'deter- 



pf the 119 articles which could be analysed with some (te- 
st eertalnty, 26 offered rhetorical) v sensitive advice to 
tofimriiMfs and managers. Most of these articles offered ad- 
vice about the process of supervision in an analytical format 
which iderttlfled Issues s^>ervlsors qhould consider when inter- 
acting wtth subordinates. Sixty-seven articles offered Machla- 
vellian advice; most of these prescribed management struc- 
tures or supervisory processes based on theoretical 
understandings of human behavior In organizations. Recom- 
mendations for participative decision making and open commu«: 
aicatton were common themes In this advice. Another 26 arti- 
cles offered deterministic advice, prlmarUy In the form of 
prescriptive checklists of eclectic^ 'common sense* super- 
visory techniques. 

Machiavellian and deterministic advice were classified as 
'reactive/ since bdth share the assumption that the subordi- 
nate reacts to the supervisors without thoughtful choice making. 
This study concluded that reactive advice is pc^ular in man- 
agemeid Uterature because it reflects managers* and super- 
vlMrs* concerns with persooal and organizational efficiency. 
Reactive advice was linked to a structural approach to man- 
agemeid that treats subordinates as an organizational variable 
to ^ manipulated In pursuit of greater organizational efficiency. 
In coidrast, rhetorically sensitive advice was Identified as re- 
flecting an interactive approach to the process of supervising 
sidK»*dinates. Evidence rtmonstrated that subordinates per- 
tlst*ln chootelng their own Individual goals In organizations, 
wMch Invalidates the assumption of reactive advice that sub- 
ordlnstes do not make thoughtful choices. This evidence also 
Indlcsted the potential utility of rhetorically sensitive advice 
to the tirst-llne supervisor. A few studies of the process of 



s* ;;^ervl8ion provldit^ evidence of tto actual utility of rhetori- 
cally sensitive advice. However, the study concluded that addi- 
ttonal Investlgattons of the process of superylslon need to be 
undertaken. ^ 



INTKRPROFESStONAL COI«ULTATION BETWEEN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS AND SCHOOL PSYCHOLOOISTS IN CAL^ 
IFORNIA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS: A COMPARISON OP 
COMMUNICATION FACTORS 

WEBSTER, Melvln Leroy, Ed.D. University of Southern 
CaUfornidt 1978. Chairmam Professor Ferris 

Pgrpose. The purpose was to study whether there existed 
any difference of perception between school administrators 
and school psychologists of what is currently happening and 
what should be taking !dace in the communication procees. 

Questions posed were: (1) Is there a difference of percep- 
tion t)etween administrators and psychologists of what is cur- 
rentfy happening and what should be Uking place in the commu* 
nlcatim process? (2) Is there a difference of pereeptioA 
oetween administrators and psychologlsto of what Is currently 
happening and what irtiould tie taking place in the communication 
process as it relates to participation ? (S) Is there a difference 
of perception between administrators and psychologists of what 
is happeninr and what should be taking lAace in the communla- 
tten process as it relates to decision -making? (4) Is there a 
difference of perception between administrators andipsycholo- 
gisto of whkt is currently happening and what should be taking 
place as irre^atee to communication barriers ? 

Procedures . The study was restricted to California Unified 
Schools that enrolled between 8,000 and 30,000 pupils. Forty 
schodl districts partlMpated with sixty-nine administrators and 
sL«tyfour psychologists participating. Ttie mailed question- 
naire technicpie was utilized tor collecting the data. An ap- 
praisal scale based on the Likert-type rating scale was used. 
The questionnaire consisted of fifty items based on the eommii'* 
nica^ton ^itcepts of participation, decision mailing and Ixir- 
riers the communication process. 

FU ^ Overall, there were few deviations in the way 
adminl ors and psychologists percelvf the present and 
prefer*^ communication process. There was no significant 
association between administrators^ and psychcdogisto* pereep* 
tioAS of: (1) the total present and preferred coromu^ieation 
process: (2) the present and preferred communlcation^^Scess 
as it relates to the participation process; (3) the present and 
preferred communication as it relates to the decision wt^Wfng 
process; (4) tne communication procees in regards to barrtors; 
is) the total present or preferred communication pmess; 
(6) the present or preferred communication process In regards 
to decision making: (7) there was no significant association 
in perceptions administrators have of present or preferred 
communication proems in regards to communication barrters; 
(8) there was a sipiflcant assorUtion between administrators' 
and psychologists percepttons of the communication process 
in regards to barriers: (9) there was a significant association 
in perceptions psychologlsto have ot present or pref erreu com- 
munication process in regards to communication barriers. 

Conclusions . There is not a significant difference ct per* 
ceptions between administrators and psychologists of: (1) what 
IB currently happening and what should be taking place in the 
communication process: (2) what is currently happening and 
what should be taking place in the communication process as 
it relates to p.irticipation communication; and (3) what is cur- 
rently happening and what should be taking place in the com - 
munication process as it relates to the decision making process. 
(4) There is a discrepancy of perception between administrators 
and psychologists ofwhat is currently happening and what should 
be taking place in the communication process as it relates, to 
barrters in the process. 

Recommendations . UnUied school districts should: (1) Take 
steps to alleviate problems of the communication process as 
perceived by administrators and psychologists in regards to 
communication barriers. (2) PeriiKlically monitor or measure 
Its communication process as perceived by school personnel 
in order to make provisions or adjustments as part of an on - 



foitit proeesai (3) A modihed repUc^tton of this sluil^ should 
« be mad| betwMn administrators and other piqpil personnel staff 
members, (i) A modified reiAication of this study should be 
made eBq^oying a causal -^comparative design. The investigator 
should study psychologists' perceptions of communication bar* 
rters and saek out causes, relaticfiships^ and their meanings 
as they relate to the communication process. 

(Copies available from Micrdfhiphlcs Department, Doheny 
Library, U8C, Los Angeles, CA 9000Y.) ' * - , ^ 
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